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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


| hes history of the earlier labors of missionaries among the Islands of the Sea 

is a story of thrilling adventure, of terrible tragedy, and of hair-breadth es- 
capes; but the later years furnish a theme of transformed peoples, of ardent devo- 
tion, and of splendid success. While the islands in the Pacific Ocean are scattered 
over a vast area, extending over 60° of longitude and 100° of latitude, and the 
people are of various tribes and languages, in religion they were all substantially 
of one type, being allied with the animistic tribes of Asia and Africa, holding the 
simplest form of natural religion. ‘Their modes of worship were of the rudest 
character, with rites of the most primitive and degraded sort. It is remarkable to— 
note, however, that the greatest triumphs of the Christian religion have always 
been among people of that character, who have not been bound with the chains of 
inherited superstition or of elaborate religious systems. 

Oceania, which is the general term for the vast collection of islands commonly 
known as the Islands of the Pacific, is practically embraced within the limits of 
30° north latitude and 30° south latitude, and 130° west of Greenwich and 130° 
east. Within these limits are many thousands of islands, some of which are small, 
rocky, and uninhabited, but many of which are of considerable size, of marvellous 
fertility, and densely populated. In a general way it may be said that the Caroline 
Islands, and others to the northwest, adjoining the Philippines, are in the hands of 
Spain, while the southwest and central portion of Oceania adjoining Australia and 
New Zealand, is under the control of Great Britain. France has seized upon the 
most eastern groups, and Germany upon the Marshall Islands in the more north- 
erly part, while the Sandwich Islands, or Hawaii, are independent. 

Christian missionaries have scattered themselves all over these groups, but the 
greatest triumphs of Christianity are found in the Fiji and Gilbert Islands, which 
belong to Great Britain; in Samoa, which is under the protection of Germany and 
the United States; in Tahiti, belonging to France; and in the Marshall Islands, 
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under German control. The most glowing successes of the missionaries, however, 
were won before the islands were seized by the civilized nations. 

While the Pacific Islands were left practically to themselves, and before they 
had become objects of commercial covetousness to European nations, Protestant 
missionaries had free course, and were gradually and rapidly winning the islanders 
to the religion of Jesus Christ. But about fifteen or twenty years ago, other nations 
imitating the example of England, began to establish protectorates which soon 
turned into full possession, in the various parts of Oceania, resulting in the division 
of the islands as given above. Since that time the course of Protestant missions 
has been one of varied experience, often of severe persecution and of great trial. 
Whatever may be thought of the course pursued in establishing British rule, Chris- 
tianity, freedom, and improvement in the social condition of the people have every- 
where followed the flag of Great Britain; such has not uniformly been the case 
under other governments. 

The seizure of the Caroline Islands by Spain resulted in an immediate expul- 
sion of the Protestant missionaries, the authorities being moved thereto by the 
conspiracies of the Jesuit priests. In Ponape, where the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Board had labored with great success for many years, although 
the people were almost entirely Protestants, the missionaries were driven out and 
the people were delivered over to the tender mercies of the Jesuits. To the credit 
of the Christian natives they remained steadfast and continued their services, even 
though their churches were burned, and they were deprived of the leadership of the 
foreign missionaries. ‘The same experience was the fate of the English mission- 
aries in Tahiti, under the government of France; and while the officials in German 
Islands did not proceed to the same extreme of expulsion, yet Protestant missions 
were usually regarded with little favor, and their operations were greatly hampered 
by restrictive laws and regulations of the authorities. Owing to these circum- 
stances, and the corrupting influences introduced among many of the islanders by 
the advent and increase of civilized commerce, the progress of Protestant missions 
in the Pacific Islands for the last decade has been greatly checked, and the Chris- 
tians as well as the missionaries, have been called upon to undergo manifold suf- 
ferings, privations, and persecutions. As in Madagascar at the present day under 
the rule of France, Protestant missions suffered an eclipse in many of the islands, 
and to the eye of flesh, the way of deliverance could not be discerned. 

It is one of the most cheering elements in missionary work that a careful study 
of the progress of Christian missions shows that the experience of God’s people in 
heathen lands has furnished manifold proofs of the truth of the words of the 
apostle, “All things work together for good to them that love God.” In a mul- 
titude of cases, where no help from the arm of flesh has appeared in the suffer- 
ings and trials which God’s people were compelled to endure, God has turned 
the arm of his enemies to the protection of his people, and has brought deliverance 
and prosperity by the hand of those who have threatened to destroy. Within the 


last year it can 
be seen how 
God is work- 
ing for the 
safety and 
deliverance of 
the Christians 
of the Pacific 
Islands. ‘The 
rulers who had 
been fiercely 
opposed to 
Christian mis- 
sions, and 
those who had 
been indiffer- 
ent, are now 
turning to fa- 
vor the work 
of the Protes- 
tant mission- 
aries. 

The most 
striking case 
is found per- 
haps in the 
Caroline Is- 
lands, where 
the same au- 
thorities who 
drove the mis- 
sionaries from 
Ponape, and 
persecuted the 
native Chris- 
tians, and even 
refused to al- 
low the miis- 
sionary ship, 


the “ Morning Star,” to visit the islands, have now turned about and welcomed the 
visits of the “Morning Star,” and the missionaries. 


German Commissar also is now warmly favoring the Protestant missionaries. Here 
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In the Marshall Islands the 
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where the Christian churches 

have 2,058 members, a great 

improvement in the people 

has come about, to the large 

satisfaction of the German 

authorities. One of the most 

striking comments on the 

improvement is the fact that 

the traders complain of a 

falling off in the sale of 

tobacco; they sell far less 

tobacco but much more 

cloth, showing the influence 

of Christianity in raising the 

people from their degraded 

and savage condition to a 

more civilized state. One 

of the most pleasing reports 

from the Pacific Islands is 

that recently received of a 

visit of the “Morning Star” to 

the Gilbert Islands. Here 

the governor favors the mis- 

sions, and the Christians, 

and the missionaries make a 

report which perhaps is the 

most satisfactory which could possibly be made coming from these scattered 

islands. They report “no thrilling adventures,” but as one of the native 
preachers says, “The people of the Gilbert Islands 
are wiser than they were.” Similar reports are received 
from almost every group in Oceania where missionaries 
have gone. 

The marvellous change in the attitude of the authori- 
ties towards Christian missions has resulted from their 
observation of the fact, that Protestant missions are 
the best ally of good government among their people. 
Even Roman Catholic governors have found that the 
labors of priests of their own church make little im- 
provement in the lives of the people ; but Protestant 
Christian missions exercise a transforming power, which 

ak! is the best possible police force. In the Fiji Islands, 
A BOY OF JAVA where formerly the people were the most savage 


A HUNTER OF SUMATRA 
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cannibals of any of the whole vast Archipelago of the Pacific Ocean, Christianity 
now universally prevails. Nearly one-half of the people are actual members of 
Protestant churches; the English military force has been wholly withdrawn, and 
good order is so prevalent in the islands that among a population of several 
hundred thousand but a few police officers are required, and their duties are 
simply nominal as far as the native population is concerned. The influx of 
coolies from Japan and China furnishes the only disturbing element to the usual 
good order of the islands. 

The condition of affairs in Hawaii, or the Sandwich Islands, is so familiar, by 
reason of the recent discussions concerning those islands, that it is hardly necessary 
they should be mentioned. ‘The islands have been transformed by the labors of 
Christian missionaries. Education has been introduced, and as a matter of fact 
the present government of the island is practically in the hands of the descendants 
and pupils of the missionaries. The Queen of Hawaii, who has recently been 
traveling through this country, was deposed on account of the corrupting and inde- 
cent character of her reign; and if the present government could be allowed to rule 
the island undisturbed by outside influences, and without being overwhelmed by 
the influence of coolies from Japan the future well being of the islands would be 
assured. What willbe the issue of the present complications is more than can now 
be predicted. It certainly seems that the interests of the United States require 
that no foreign power should be allowed to become supreme in a group of islands 
which practically commands the whole Pacific coast of America and whose indus- 
tries are so intimately identified with those of the United States. 

With the favor of the authorities, with the docile character of the people, and 
with the blessing of God, Protestantism in the Pacific Islands, which has been 
passing through clouds and storms for the last decade and more, may now be con- 
sidered to be assured of a splendid and prosperous future. 


Se NEWS FROM THE CONGO is received through a letter from Dr. Sims 
to Rev. J. C. Hyde, of Quaker Hill, Conn., formerly of the Congo Mission. 
The higher authorities of the Congo Free State have awakened to the misdeeds 
and cruelties of the subordinate officials, and are taking vigorous measures to 
secure better treatment of the natives. Dr. Sims writes: “The state is doing 
better toward us and the natives; officers and traders are being constantly pun- 
ished. This is cheering intelligence to those who have been acquainted with the 
unbridled license formerly shown by the lower officials of the Congo State toward 
the natives and the missionaries who sought to befriend them. We rejoice that 


4 new era of safety and freedom from oppression has come in for the native Congo 
people. 
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HE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONGO RIVER is nowhere more clearly shown 

than in the effect of its discovery upon the development of the whole continent 
of Africa. Henry M. Stanley’s journey “Through the Dark Continent” from 
Bagamoyo to Banana was not the first journey across Africa. Livingstone 
crossed the continent from Loanda on the west coast to Quilimane on the east, 
in 1854-56, but it did not arouse the world to the merits and magnitude of the con- 
tinent. Again Lieutenant Cameron crossed Africa from Bagamoyo to Catumbella 
in 1873-75. He even followed the Luallaba down to Nyangwe, but then left the 
mighty river, and pushed southwest across the country, thus missing the grandest 
opportunity of his life. It was left for Stanley to follow the mysterious river to 
its mouth, to solve the famous problem of the source of the Nile, and to open the 
easiest route to the great and unknown interior of Africa. In the twenty years 
since he emerged from the darkness of Central Africa what tremendous strides ! 
Already has the continent been crossed nineteen times in various directions. The 
whole territory is partitioned among European nations ; the export of slaves is al- 
most extinct, and vast progress has been made in the civilizing and Christianizing 
of the whole people of Africa. 


HE CONGO RAILWAY has wrought a revolution, although not yet completed. 
From the adoption of the Congo Mission in 1884, the chief difficulty in its 
management has been the matter of transport. There is no money currency in the 
interior, and nearly all the supplies for the missionaries must be sent out from 
England or America. As there have been no roads, no vehicles, nor even beasts 
of burden that could be used in transporting these goods to the interior, everything 
must be carried by caravans of men. ‘This mode of transport has been slow, un- 
certain, troublesome, and very costly. Dr. Sims writes: “Now that the railway 
is at Tumba all our transport troubles are at an end. The state leaves us in peace. 
There are plenty of carriers for all. All the French government things come up 
on this (the south) side now, and those for the French priests. In June a new 
station is to be opened at Kisanto, on this side of the Nkisi river, for the state only, 
not for others for a year or so.’’ The extension of the railway is also gradually 
introducing the use of money currency among the natives, and the time seems to 
be at hand when the Congo Mission can be conducted with the simplicity and ease 
of our missions in Asia. 


IFE AMONG THE TELUGUS.— We have the pleasure of beginning in this 
number of: the MaGazINE a series of sketches of life among the Telugus, by 
Rev. A. A. Newhall, formerly an esteemed member of our American Baptist Telugu 
Mission in India, and at present Professor in Leland University, New Orleans, La. 
Professor Newhall will introduce us to the Telugus as a people, showing their per- 
sonal characteristics, their family customs, their every-day life, telling us just what 
we want to know of the thousand and one details of the life of the Telugu people, 
which will bring them near to us and make vivid and life-like the accounts of mis- 
sionary work for the Telugus which we read in the pages of this MaGaZzINE. 
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HE PHIL-AFRICAN LEAGUE was organized by Mr. Heli Chatelain in 1896 
and the first party has just sailed from New York for Africa. Mr. Chatelain 
is a native of Switzerland, and like so many of the people of that multi-lingual 
land, is an accomplished linguist. -From his young manhood it has been his great 
desire to do something to alleviate the sufferings of the people in Africa. In spite 
of ill health he offered himself as the linguist of Bishop Taylor’s African mission, 
and while on the West coast did much literary work of value to all those interested 
in the welfare of Africa. Since his return to America he has organized this Phil-— 
African League, which has for its purpose the acquisition of fertile agricultural 
lands from which slavery, intoxicating liquors, and other evils which afflict Africa 
shall be excluded, and the settlement on these lands of model Christian villages, 
which shall be refuges for slaves, and training schools in agriculture and other in- 
dustrial occupations. An admirable choice has been made of the high and health- 
ful table-lands between Benguela on the West coast, and Lake Nyassa, in the 
neighborhood of the watershed between the Zambesi and the Congo Basin. While 
the purpose of this enterprise is not strictly missionary, it is yet allied with all 
efforts for the best good of Africa and its people, and merits the good wishes of 
all lovers of Africa and the Africans. 


A FRIENDLY RECEPTION IN AFRICA 


A HNIN AYE, the old Burmese lady of Tavoy who has recently given five 
thousand rupees to the Missionary Union for the use of the Tavoy Burman 
Mission, died May 20, 1897, as we are informed by Rev. H. W. Hale, aged 
Seventy-nine years. She had been in feeble health for a long time, and for nearly 
two months confined to her bed awaiting her release. Her faith in Christ was 
steadfast. Her end was peace. 
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EATH OF MRS. I. E. MUNGER.—The intelligence of the death of Mrs. 

Munger, which came by cable Aug. 24, will bring a shock of surprise and 
sorrow to many, not only in the immediate circle of her friends, but among those 
who had become interested in the career of herself and Mr. Munger in their labors 
in this country, and in their work as foreign missionaries upon which they have so 
recently entered. Mr. and Mrs. Munger were from Iowa, where he had served as 
College State Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, a work in which 
Mrs. Munger heartily and helpfully assisted. They sailed for Tura, Assam, last 
autumn, and were entering upon the work among the Garos with the brightest 
hopes when her career was cut short by the hand of death after but a short illness. 
Truly the ways of the Lord are “past finding out.” We extend our most sincere 
sympathy to our bereaved brother, and to the mourning friends in America. 


HE DEATH OF MRS. J. M. CARVELL brings a double sorrow to the Mission 

in Assam. Unlike Mrs. Munger, who had just reached the field, Mrs. Carvell 
had given several years of valuable and highly appreciated labor to the cause of 
Christ among the heathen. As Miss Laura A. Amy, of Minneapolis, Minn., she was 
appointed a missionary July 7, 1890, to be supported by the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of the West, and labored at Nowgong, Assam, under 
the auspices of that society until Aug. 3, 1895, when she was married to Rev. J. M. 
Carvell, and joined him in work among the Mikir tribe to the south of Nowgong. 
They retained their home in Nowgong until within the last year, when with great 
fortitude and self-sacrifice a new station was opened ata place which they called 
“‘ Observatory Hill,” located right among the wild people for whose salvation they 
desired to labor. From the first, cheering tokens of good attended their labors, and 
on July 11 the hearts of the missionaries were made glad by the baptism of the 
first three believing and rejoicing converts, and the Lord’s Supper was devoutly 
observed for the first time among the Mikir hills. How soon is the rejoicing 
replaced by sorrow! We are without details, as the only intelligence is by a 
postal telegram dated Bombay, Aug. 4. Our sincere sympathy is with the bereaved 
husband, the mission circle and the friends in America. 


M*: HELEN L. BEECHER, widow of Rev. J. S. Beecher, formerly missionary 

at Bassein, Burma, died in Wrights, California, June 10, 1897. Mrs. Beecher 
was born in England, but came to America in her youth. In 1856 she was married 
to Mr. Beecher.and joined him in his labors in the great Karen Mission at Bassein. 
By the failure of Mr. Beecher’s health they were obliged to start for America in 
1866, but he died in England. Mrs. Beecher passed the remainder of her life in 
the United States, always interested in the missionary work and always helpful to 
its interests as her opportunities allowed. It is an interesting illustration of the 
family interest in missions to note that Mrs. Beecher was a sister of Mrs. Mabie, 
wife of the present Home Secretary of the Missionary Union. 
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ERSONAL. — Rev. Thomas Adams of Leopoldville, Congo Free State, arrived 
in Boston Aug. 2, for rest and the recovery of health. — Rev. E. T. Welles 
and Miss Gertrude M. Welles, brother and sister, sailed from Boston July 24 for 
Banza Manteke, Congo. — Rev. Elbert Chute and wife sailed from Boston Aug. 
25, returning to their interesting work at Palmur, India. — Rev. W. F. Thomas, 
with Mrs. Thomas, sailed from Boston Sept. 1, to resume his duties in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Insein, Burma. Also Rev. D. C. Gilmore and wife, to take 
charge of the Karen work at Tavoy, Burma. — The golden wedding of Rev. I. J. 
Stoddard and wife, formerly missionaries in Assam, but now of Pella, Iowa, was 
celebrated on Aug. 23 by a large gathering of friends from all parts of the country. 
An oil portrait of Mr. Stoddard was presented to the Central University of Iowa, 
as a memorial of the event. — By an error Rev. J. H. Scott and wife of Osaka, 
Japan, are put in the Annual Report of the Missionary Union as being in America. 
They are still actively engaged in their good work in Osaka. 


A MISSION HOME IN CONGO 


WAMI VIVEKANANDA, who has become the great prophet of the Revival of 
Hinduism, was educated at the Church of Scotland Missionary Institution, at 
Calcutta, and first brought into prominent notice by the Parliament of Religions 
at Calcutta. Without the training of the one, and the impulse and standing given 
him by the other, he could never have been qualified for the commanding position 
to which he has come. It will take an immense amount of good to offset the injury 
to the Christian religion done by this one man, fitted for his harmful work by in- 
stitutions founded and fostered by Christian men. 
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A™ INDEX OF SUCCESS.— A striking indication of the marvelous progress of 

Christian missions is seen in the transfer of emphasis from the early years of 
this century. ‘The annual report of the Church Missionary Society called atten- 
tion to the fact that an early report congratulated the Society on the fact 
that the work abroad was growing so much that the committee had been able 
to spend the entire income of the Society! a thing which had been impossible 
before. The same interesting situation occurs in the early history of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. In 1835 the income was so largely in excess of the 
opportunities for use on the fields then occupied, that at the annual meeting in 
Richmond, the Board was instructed “to establish new missions in every unoccupied 
place where there may be a reasonable prospect of success, and to employ in some 
part of the great field every properly qualified missionary whose services the Board 
may be able to obtain.” In those days the prayer of God’s people was for the open- 
ing of new and wider fields for missionary effort. God answered. Then the 
prayer was for laborers to go forth into the open fields. God has answered in 
the thrilling uprising of the Christian youth of the world in the student’s volun- 
teer movement. The emphasis now rests upon the churches of Christian lands to 
make their offerings for world-wide missions adequate to the answers God has 
given to their prayers. ' 


HE AUTUMN IS THE TIME to get up clubs for the Baprisr MISSIONARY 
MaGazinE. There has been a large increase in circulation since the enlarge- 
ment of the MaGazINE and the reduction of prices to clubs. The low offers are 
still open. FIFTY CENTS a year per copy to clubs of thirty, or to clubs equal 
to ten per cent of the members of a church. Sixty-five cents to clubs of ten, or 
clubs equal to five per cent of the church members. One dollar a year for single 
subscription. Pastors who have tried forming clubs for the MaGazine at the fifty- 
cent offer have almost universally succeeded, and have usually found it very easy. 
Tell your people about the MaGazine from the pulpit, and appoint some one to 
receive subscriptions, and they will come in. We have received a very large num- 
ber of commendations of the MaGazine in its improved form. Dr. Henry E. 
Robins of Rochester, N. Y., writes: “ You are investing the MaGazineE with fasci- 
nating interest.” 


OT-BOUND MISSIONARIES.— This is the title a lady missionary from England 

gives to those missionaries who have not money enough to carry on their work. 
They are like plants growing in pots too small for them. They would like to grow 
but cannot. It is the business of the Christians at home to see that missionaries 
who have been sent out to labor among the heathen are not “ pot-bound,” but have 
money enough to carry on their work to the best advantage, and with the largest 
success. 


THE NOONTIDE REST. 


CARAVAN RESTING AT MID-DAY, CONGO 


A NEW MAN IN CHRIST JESUS 


REV. HENRY RICHARDS, BANZA MANTEKE, CONGO, WEST AFRICA 


BOUT three hours’ good walking from 
this station will bring you to one of 
the largest villages in. this district, situ- 
ated on a plateau and in the midst of wav- 
ing palms, pawpaws, and plantains. Tak- 
ing this walk under a tropical sun, down 
deep ravines, up steep hills, through brush 
and grass, makes an impression quite dif- 
ferent from that gained by sitting in a car 
or in any of the ordinary modes of travel 
in the home land. 

We arrived there one day several years 
ago with some preachers, and though the 
land was good the people were evidently 
lazy, hungry, and proud, existing chiefly on 
palm wine, which kept many of them in 
a semi-intoxicated condition. Only a few 
would permit us to speak, while the great 
majority absolutely refused to listen to any- 
thing we had to say. One man would shout 
like thunder to drown the preacher’s voice, 
and the cunning xgangas (sorcerers) would 
beckon the children in a threatening man- 


ner to leave us. Another behaved in such 
a strange way that no explanation but de- 
moniacal possession seems really to account 
for it. He stamped, jumped, roared, and 
cursed until he foamed at the mouth like a 
maniac, and threatened to shoot us. Though 
we tried hard we could only succeed in tell- 
ing to a few in another part of the village 
of a Savior’s love. 

All this opposition was prompted by the 
superstitious fears of the people and the 
craft of the xgangas, who know that when 
the people become Christians the hope of 
their gain is gone. 

The name of the village is Kinkanza, and 
it was one of Satan’s strongholds, but fre- 
quently has been stormed by preachers for 
Christ. Abrama and Mosesi, two good 
preachers, now at rest, went there almost 
weekly for years without any apparent effect. 
Sometimes the villagers would beat and treat 
the faithful preachers shamefully, sometimes 
they would go away and hide themselves in 
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the grass; at other times laugh and treat 
the message and messengers with contempt, 
which was hardest of all to endure. Con- 
tinual prayer was made for the people, and 
at one of our prayer meetings Mosesi wept 
as he told of his efforts and failures to win 
the people for Christ. Thus it went on for 
seven years, and many of our people began 
to think it hopeless and useless to pray and 
work longer for such a stubborn people, but 
God has his own way, and nothing is im- 
possible to him. 

In the year 1893 there was a very zealous 
worker for Satan, and he did his best to de- 


THE LORD’S SUPPER IN THE OPEN AIR 
BANZA MANTEKE, CONGO 


stroy the work of Christ. He was a man 
of strong will power, and through his influ- 
ence he caused many weak ones to stumble 
and fall. He would go into a village and 
begin by dancing or beating the big drum, 
or by bringing palm wine so as to draw the 
people away from the meetings, and prevent 
the preacher from delivering his message. 
He refused to hear the gospel, and not many 
ventured to speak to him personally. He 
became a mission capita (head of caravan), 
and frequently there would be Christian 
men in his caravan who conducted meetings 


A New Man in Christ Jesus 


on the road; then he would sometimes listen 
to what was said. Then again at the mis- 
sion station he could hardly escape hearing 
the gospel, and thus he became somewhat 
acquainted with the message, and some 
words penetrated his conscience. 

He went across the river as he had fre- 
quently done before in search of carriers, 
but was this time unsuccessful. On his re- 
turn journey he could find no means of 
crossing over, and as he sat down looking 
at the barrier all alone he did not know 
what todo. Tired and anxious the thought 
came to him that God could hear and help 
him. But then he 
was not God’s man. 
As he looked and 
saw his town away 
in the distance, and 
the mighty Congo 
rolling on between 
it and him, a voice 
said to him: “That 
is how it will be 
with you by and 
by. You will have 
to die, and you will 
have no one to take 
you to heaven.” 

He felt himself 
a sinner, and said: 
“Well, they say if 
we Call to Jesus he 
will hear us.” And there on the bank of 
the Congo, with tears he called to Jesus to 
forgive his sins and give him life. 

On opening his eyes he saw a man in a 
canoe coming towards him, and on reaching 
the bank asked Paulo what he wanted. 

“I want to cross the river,” said Paulo, 
“but have nothing to pay.” 

“Never mind, give me your coat and 
cloth as a pledge and I will take you 
over.” 

“ What are those tears for?” inquired the 
canoe man, as he paddled away. 


A New Man in Christ Jesus 


« Ah, I cannot tell you, and if I did you 
would not understand.” 

Having returned in safety to his own vil- 
lage he attended the school and services 
conducted there, but no one believed he 
was a Christian, and all thought he meant 
mischief. He began to tell in the villages 
what God had done for him, and through 
his testimony several were brought to Christ. 
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is now a church of thirty members in that 
village that pays half of their preacher’s 
salary. One of the members of that church 
is now in the Training School. Nloko 
brought many hardened sinners to the 
cross. For this cause his old friends, the 
ngangas and chiefs, both hated and feared 
him. It was evident that Nloko was a 
changed man, and after being examined he 


MISSION STORE AT BANZA MANTEKE, CONGO 


Then the Christians began to think he was 
a genuine convert after all, and soon there 
was quite a sensation among the heathen 
as well as among the Christians, because 
Nchama Nloko had really become a man of 
God! 

He, with another preacher, went to Viaza, 
a village two days off, to visit some rela- 
tions, and a work broke out there, and 
twenty were brought to the Savior. There 


was received by the church and missionary 
for baptism. He was immersed on March 
12, 1893, in the presence of a large congre- 
gation. We gave him the name Paulo, as 
he no longer deserved his former odious one. 
He soon became a powerful preacher. In 
a short time he could read well, and the 
people say they do not know when he 
learned. He told me that he took a little 
boy to help him, and worked hard himself. 
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After showing such gifts he was received 
into the Training School, where he made 
good progress. Paulo had paid frequent 
visits to Kinkanza, but at the close of the 
session he devoted most of his time in 
working that town. No signs appeared, and 
no encouragement except from a few chil- 
dren who thought they would like to have 
a school. I let him have an old tent, and 
he began school work, and ventured to sleep 
in the town. He, began to suffer from the 
cold, and suggested to the people that he 
would like to buy a house, but they would 
not hear of it. One man who was bold 
enough to sell Paulo an old house was com- 
pelled by the threats of the people to break 
the contract. By helping them in some of 
their difficulties with the state, and by his 
life and preaching he at last got a footing 
among them, and secured an old house. 
Then one confessed Christ, and gave up his 
idols, and then another, until a dozen were 
on the Lord’s side. 


The persecution was so great that they 


wanted to leave their town. As Paulo was 
willing to stand by them we encouraged 
them to remain in their own town to help 
Paulo, their teacher, to bear witness to the 
truth, and to endure hardness as good sol- 
diers. They did so, and are now much bet- 
ter for it. 

Paulo has now been there two years, and 
102 have been baptized, and sixty more 
profess faith in our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. There is also a school there of 
roo pupils, taught by Josefi Kunieki, who 
is also a good preacher, and helps Paulo 
much in his work. Paulo has opened a new 
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place and sent a teacher there who is sup- 
ported by the Kinkanza Christians. He 
has now gone off to another district trying 
to open the door for some one else to enter 
in. The Kinkanza people have built them- 
selves, at their own expense, a meeting-house, 
which is also used for the school. 

Through Paulo’s example the people have 
become industrious, and have cultivated ex- 
tensive gardens and plantations, so that they 
are no longer hungry. They now collect 
the palm nuts instead of the palm wine, for 
all of our Christians are abstainers. They 
have also discovered a use for soap and 
clothes. Paulo receives only twenty francs 
per month, and unless he grew his own food 
he could not support himself and family on 
such a small sum. Small boys get as much 
pay as Paulo on the railway and food. As 
food ,was so scarce and costly Paulo some- 
times suffered the pangs of hunger when he 
first went to Kinkanza, but he now has an- 
other kind of hunger, and comes in occasion- 
ally for a week’s study, and we do not con- 
sider it waste of time to give him a lesson 
in addition to the Training School classes. 
Pray for Paulo. 

This is how the work spreads. Other 
evangelists are doing a similar work, but 
on a smaller scale. The gospel is extend- 
ing further and wider, and almost daily 
people are born from above. So the gospel 
is winning its way, and will continue to do 
so until it covers the whole earth. 

As the workers and people need guidance, 
pray that all the love, all the wisdom and 
all the patience needed may be supplied 
from His inexhaustible store. 
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THE FRENCH-CONGO SUDAN 


REV. A. SIMS, M.D., LEOPOLDVILLE 


HE opportunities and possibilities pre- 
sented by the Congo ever increase 

and improve, but are always due to its mag- 
nificent waterways. That some of Africa’s 
darkest corners are accessible by it is well 
shown by a conversation I have had with 


REV. A. SIMS, M.D. 


Count de Brazza, Governor-General of the 
French Congo colony, and who at present 
resides on the side of the river opposite to 
me. He left here two years ago to open up 
the Sanga country without war by quiet 
talks and peaceful influences. He has suc- 
ceeded, and united his colony to the French 
sphere of influence round Lake Chad. The 
English might have secured much of the 
northern part of this, and contested its 
ownership with the Germans; but now, after 
the work of Lieutenant Mizon, De Maistre, 
and De Brazza, it is lost to them, and very 
probably the Germans will fail to press the 
theory of the Kamerun’s “hinterland.” 
De Brazza penetrated beyond the furthest 
point of a previous fatal expedition, made 
no attempt to punish the natives, but con- 


tinued on and found men with Mohamme- 
dan prayers round their necks; by means of 
his Senegal Mohammedan soldiers he rap- 
idly communicated with the chief of the 
country, and made himself acceptable to 
them. He established his headquarters at 
Bania, on the upper Sanga; in the steam 
launch, “ Courbet,” pushed on for 300 miles 
into the interior of its upper reaches, prac- 
tically establishing a French protectorate 
over all the natives at the back of the Ger- 
man Kameruns, joining hands and forces 
with Mizon, who governs all to the south of 
the Benue river. 

This country, explored by De Brazza, is 
drained by the Sanga, which empties itself 
into the Congo below the Mobangi river and 
the equator. He was only fourteen days 
steaming from Bania here. He found it 
peopled by (1) Negroes and not by Bantu, 
who are called Baia, Buri, and Ndere, who 
are the original natives of the country ; 
these are savage, cannibal, rude, dirty, and 
nearly naked, exactly as other upper Corgo 
natives, and devoid of special interest; (2) 
by Haussa traders; (3) by the Fulbe, its 
aristocracy and Mohammedan conquerors. 

The natives have been conquered or are 
being subdued by these Fulbe, who are 
simple in their faith — Protestant Moham- 
medans, as Mizon calls them on account of 
their liking Europeans and not fully con- 
forming to the Koran. The Fulbe are evi- 
dently not long converted to Mohammedan- 
ism themselves; they read and write Arabic, 
are light-skinned, come from the northwest, 
are familiar with Kano, Lake Chad and 
Tripoli. In their character as colonizing 
merchants they penetrate to the Sanga 
country to trade away their cattle for ivory 
and iron. They are great shepherds and 
cultivators as well, if not chiefly so. They 
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The French Congo Sudan 


mounted on horse-back, wears a straw hat 


push on and south as long as their cattle 
continue healthy. Their government is a 
settled one, headed by a Sultan, and their 


social civilization is 
considerable. They 
are occupied in levy- 
ing taxes, breeding cat- 
tle and horses and 
donkeys, of which they 
have great droves, 
Mizon says, even to 
20,000 head of cattle 
possessed by some 
big chief. They are 
not slave raiders, and 
have nothing in com- 
mon with the Zanzibar 
brigands, late of Stan- 
ley Falls. They in- 
sist on open, unob- 
structed roads in all 
directions among the 
natives. Should a 
native chief block a 
road, the whole district 
would be plundered 
and people sold. The 
Fulbe take care of 
the sons of the native 
chiefs,who are put into 
a central gratuitous 
Mohammedan school, 
and when educated 
are sent back loaded 
with presents and 
arms, mounted on 
horses and accompan- 
ied by slaves. These 
boys are promoted to 
the rank of Nzauro, a 
native chief, farm a 
district, and raise cat- 
tle for their Fulbe mas- 
ters. Thus the ball 


and a flowing garment, which may have 
sixteen to twenty yards in it, woven in 


CONGO 


RUILT CHIEFLY OF MATERIALS MANUFACTURED AT THE STATION 


BAPTIST MISSION CHAPEL, LEOPOLDVILLE, 


of progress is kept rolling, and the F ulbe 
dominion ever increasing. The Fulbe is 


patterns and dyed with indigo (slaves only 
wear European cloth), armed with bow and 
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An Exile from Home 


arrows, a lance, and long sword; curiously 
enough, the flint-lock gun is not in use. 
The horse is regarded as an agent or in- 
strument of war. 

The Haussa is the Jew of the country, 
and detested as such, is the exponent of 
religion and retail trade in cloth, beads, 
cowries, meat, iron and ivory. He follows 
in the wake of the Fulbe, and profits by 
the safe, open roads to penetrate from the 
Niger to the Sanga. 

De Brazza insists that it is the vast quan- 
tity of cattle for which they must have new 
markets which pushes them toward the 
Congo. It is a greater crime among them 
to wound a cowthanto killa man. The 
introduction of the cow has done away with 
cannibalism among the natives. Donkeys 
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are used as beasts of burden. Under De 
Brazza’s fostering care the cattle market 
has been brought three days nearer to the 
Congo, and it only requires cattle lighters 
to bring them to this hungry country at 
Leopoldville. 

This grand, new country, offering a su- 
perior civilization, better than anything else 
on the Congo, but of course not superior in 
a missionary sense, is open to mission work, 
provided the French government has no 
objections. The road is open to the Niger 
even. Barth, the traveler, is said to speak 
of these Fulbe in his works. I would rec- 
ommend those wanting to go there to wait 
for the completion of the Congo railway.— 
The Independent. 


AN EXILE FROM HOME 


AM working in the mission since twenty- 
five years. In 1887 I was exiled from 
Transcaucasia (Tiflis) into Orenburg for 
four years. After this term in Transcau- 
casia I returned home and the second time 
was transported into the same town, where 
I was absent again four years. The Lord 
blessed his work there in such a wonderful 
manner that we have there now not less 
than 300 members. In July, 1895, I re- 
ceived my liberty, took my family with me, 
left Orenburg, visited on the way many 
brothers, and arrived at Tiflis, my home, 
where I remained about one month. On 
account of persecution I cannot stay in 
Russia, and counted it for the best to leave 
my fatherland and go to Roumania, from 
where I had had a call from the Baptist 
Church in Tultsha. I saw therein the will 


of God and resolved to go there, for it was 
not possible for me to work longer in Russia 
after being banished twice, for I could be 
sent in the third exile, and I wished not to 
be sent with the closed mouth. 

I arrived at Tultsha in October, 1895. 


The church here is composed of Ger- 
mans and Russians, and numbered only 28 
members. The Lord Jesus helped me and 
blessed his work here. Now we have a 
church of 60 members. This year I bap- 
tized 22 souls. We have hope that many 
converted souls will be soon added to the 
church. As I was compelled to change my 
field the Russian Union of the German 
brothers has refused my salary, and now I 
work seven months without any salary, and 
have not other sources for my subsistence, 
because my church is very poor and cannot 
support me. We have our own chapel, and 
an audience of from one to two hundred 
souls every Sunday and a Sunday-school 
with 60 children. I preach every Sunday, 
twice in Russian and once in German. On 
visiting Bulgaria I preached in Bulgarian 
and Turkish for the Mohammedans. 

We have here absolute religious freedom 
and all doors are open for us. We want 
only workers and means. 

Rev. W. PAwLOFF. 


FETICH WORSHIP ON THE CONGO 


REV. J. C. HYDE, QUAKER HILL, CONN 


ETICH worship is the worship of mys- 
tery. It is especially resorted to in 
case of death, sickness, and when the moon 
is new. There are schools for teaching the 
doctors. Those in the vicinity of Palabala 
before the advent of Christianity, and until 
they were broken up by the earnestness of 
the missionary were called Vkimba. Boys 
too lazy to earn a living otherwise, or pressed 
by their comrades to be initiated, joined this 
society, the secrets of which have been re- 
vealed by graduates who were converted to 
Christianity. 

A new name was given to the novice, such 
as Kinkela, Mavambu, or Lutete, who was 
supposed to die to the world, and when he 
awoke from the sleep induced by his com- 
rades, he found he had been covered with 
chalk, dressed in a gaily feathered cap, and 
from his shoulders was suspended a garment 
of grass, hanging about his knees, but woven 
at the waist into a large hoop of native bas- 
ket-make, large enough to play gracefully 
about the person, and create admiration, 
as well as consternation among the women 
wherever he went. 

The approach of a member of the 
Nkimba causes the terrified women to 
drop the food they are carrying from their 
fields to their homes (for woman raises, as 
well as cooks the food for her household), 
and the Nkimba thus secure support. 

The signal he employs is a whir of the 
tongue, and the cudgel in his hand is threat- 
ening to all who attempt to dispute the path, 
though by mutual consent our missionaries 
were never touched. 

The Nkimba learn to speak a new lan- 
guage, appear to all the uninitiated as if they 
were deaf, and profess to forget their former 
experiences in the world. 

During their separation the mysteries of 
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Feticism are learned, and a mutual bond is 
entered into to procure the perpetual ad- 
ministration of government favorable to 
this worship. 

The King of San Salvador is the pow- 
erful head of this system which holds to- 
gether the people of the lower Congo, 
although San Salvador is in Portuguese 
territory and is called Congo dia Ngungo 
by the natives; while many of his subjects 
are in Congo Free State. The English 
Baptists are stationed near by, and have 
a prosperous native church. 

Yet less than ten years ago the chiefs of 
the various districts tributary to San Sal- 
vador met, and were told to listen to, but 
never embrace Christianity. 

Many who have professed conversion 
have soon sickened and died, as a result 
we believe, of the intrigues of the gradu- 
ates of the Nkimba. This graduation 
period is a great festival for the people. 
The Nkimba who profess to believe the 
white on their bodies is not chalk, on a 
given day repair to the water and wash, 
and as they return to their towns they re- 
sign their dress to their successors, and are 
presented by their relatives with new cloth 
in which to array themselves. 

They come back to their homes as if from 
the realm of the dead and learn anew,— of 
course easily,—their native language, and 
thereafter they are powerful as free-born 
graduates. 

Although King Noso is the nominal ruler, 
the real power in Palabala, which is one of 
the towns tributary to San Salvador, is the 
doctor, or Mganga, sometimes called medi- 
cine man by those who have written on the 
subject. Out of respect the missionary is 
called Nganga also, though it is often felt 
to be a doubtful compliment. 
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The doctor at Palabala has threatened to 
kill those who will not follow his prescrip- 
tions. One I witnessed was the chalking of 
the arms of both doctor and patient, and 
eating in alternation of boiled chicken to 
induce an appetite in the patient. At an- 
other time the doctor sat in the circle of 
dancing females with the dying patient 
in his lap. 

The music for the occasion was weird, 
accompanied by a drum and a * bichi,” or 
what Mr. Stanley calls a native piano, but 
which sounds like a harp, is made of wood, 
and is played with the fingers. An ivory 
horn is frequently the accompaniment of 
these instruments in the moon dance. 

All are anxious to see the new moon first, 
when a general festival is extemporized. 

The charms of the witch doctor are gro- 
tesque, and often indecent figures which he 
is ashamed to produce in the presence of 
the missionary. A bottle may be used 
as an idol which is called V&zsz. Grass is 
hung before the door of a house, or over 
entrance to a town like Japanese curtains, 
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to prevent the entrance of the devil, as the 
guest must push aside the pendant stream- 
ers which close behind him, and exclude the 
spirits. 

But in case of death the spirits are sup- 
posed to have gained entrance, the body is 
painted fantastically, and often dried and 
wound in all the cloth or wealth of the de- 
ceased. The wailing is dreary, and the 
firing of guns to kill the devil is incessant, 
and if an angry relative kills an enemy then 
he is likely to be forgiven, for the enemy had 
no business to be present. The doctor is 
called to determine who has eaten the soul 
of the departed, and the condemned is sen- 
tenced to drink the poison (Nkassa) which 
he will vomit if innocent, but which will 
cause his death if he is guilty. If he 
fails all hack him to pieces, and heap 
stones on his ignoble remains. 

The doctor may make the drink poison- 
ous or not, as he may be paid by the 
condemned, whose worldly status largely 
influences his judge. 


DEATH OF REV. KO AT 


INCE arriving in Moulmein I have 
often recalled a scene that I wit- 
nessed in Henzada, somewhere towards 
the close of the year 1855 (as nearly as 
I can recall the date). The place where 
it happened was the Burmese Mission 
House. I can see now as if it were yes- 
terday, the plainly furnished room, the 
dimly lighted table, for it was night, and 
a bright looking young Burman startling 
us by his sudden entrance and excited 
manner. He knelt by my husband, and 
in a rapid flow of words, only partially 
understood, he strove to let us know that 
on that very day as he was engaged about 
his special business, he had found Christ! 
The joy of a new born soul was in his face. 
“That young man is converted,” I ex- 
claimed, and it proved so. He soon went 


into active service for Christ. North, 
south, east and west, live those who have 
heard from his lips the story of the cross. 
“The Apostle of the Tharrawaddi,” my 
husband once called him. On the 8th 
of February, 1897, he lay dying in Moul- 
mein. I knelt by his side, clasped his 
hand, and at his request, prayed with him, 
and bade him a last good-bye. He pressed 
my hand, and the dear familiar face lit up 
with a radiant smile, and I felt that as | 
had seen the coming of Ko At into the 
kingdom of Christ on earth, I was priv- 
ileged now to stand at the very threshold 
of Heaven, and see him entering in. On 
the next I saw again the worn body and 
peaceful look, but the soul had gone. 
Mrs. L. CRAWLEY. 
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NEWS FROM THE CONGO 


REV. P. FREDERICKSON, KIFWA 


"==" way close by, with a force of more than 

_ six thousand people. This has made the 

food scarce and dear; besides, the rail- 

way pay twenty-five francs per month 

and food. <A boy from twelve to four- 

teen years can get fifteen francs and 

food per month. Some of our scholars 

/ ts are making use of this opportunity to 

. % make some money. I might still be able 

to gather a school of younger children; 

but as the food is dear, besides the diffi- 

culty at home in raising money, I have 

decided to give up that kind of school 

work at present, and only ask for neces- 

sary money to keep up itinerating evan- 

gelist work and aid to Christians who 

are willing to learn and hopeful as fu- 

ture helpers, either as teachers or as 
preachers. 


MISSION CHAPEL, LUKUNGA, CONGO 


HE 
ING OF THE 
RAILWAY.—We 
used to keep a 
number of chil- 
dren on our 
station in order 
to get them di- 
rectly under our 
influence. They 
learned to read 
and write, and 
did what work 
_ they could on 
the station. In 
the meetings 
held every day 
on the station 
they also got a 
lot of scripture 
knowledge. 
The engineers 
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The Catholics know the value of this 
kind of school work. On one station they 
have seventy, on another eighty, and ona 
third more than two hundred young men 
and children. The English Baptists have 
on one station 150 young men, or boys, 
from ten to eighteen years of age. 

It is with pleasure I look back upon this 
work which I have just been forced to give 
up. We have had about one hundred boys 
and girls on our station altogether; out of 
these forty-two have confessed conversion, 
and been baptized; of these only three have 
fallen away. Although these converts were 
baptized young, yet they have under oppo- 
sition, persecutions, and threatening kept 
close to Jesus. Lies of different kinds 
were spread by the fetich-men and old 
people about the white man, in order to 
frighten the young away, but they still 
stuck to me. Now they are fine young 
men, the most of them, and some of them 
doing good work for the Lord. 

GREAT WAS OUR Joy on the 25th of 


February, when at our out-station, Kinjila, 
we were gathered to go down to the little 
Kiamver stream to baptize nine men and 


six women. Those who had fetiches 
brought them, and put them on the fire, 
to the great joy of those who had been 
faithful to their Savior. One old man with 
gray hair, and his wife were among those 
who were baptized; the most of them were 
married people. Thirty others from dif- 
ferent parts of our district have asked for 
baptism. 

OUR CHURCH is now well on the way 
with self-support. It has maintained its 
own preacher now for three years. Last 
Christmas they pledged themselves to keep 
an evangelist, and now they have started a 
school on our out-post, Kinjila. For some 
time we had difficulty in raising the number 
of zintakus (brass rods about five inches 
long), but five months ago we made a rule 
that the name of each member should be 
put down in a list, and each Sunday it is to 
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be put down what each member gives oppo- 
site his own name; this has improved mat- 
ters very much; the giving has become a 
pleasure, and the members begun to take 
an interest in knowing how large the con- 
tribution is on each Sunday. 

The young people are fast losing their 
faith in the fetiches, and so are some of 
the old. If it were not for a few old head 
men, and zimgangas (fetich-men) great num- 
bers would soon come forward and openly 
confess Jesus as their Savior. However, it 
is only a matter of time, and that time is, I 
believe, not so very far off when many will 
turn to the Lord. 

We have many friends both among old 
and young. The other day I passed the 
door of a house. The owner sat inside 
counting some brass rods. I asked, “ Are 
you going to buy some things, since you 
are counting your money?” He answered 
“ No; but I am going to pay off all my debts. 
I wanted to follow Jesus and get baptized. 
Here, will you take these x/akus for the 
Sunday’s contribution ?” 

A young man stood up some time ago in 
our meeting, and said to the people : “ Look 
here, it is quite true what the white man tells 
us. Before the railway came, he told us 
about it, and that it would be at Stanley 
Pool in a few years. We did not believe 
him ; we said he tells lies ; it cannot be true; 
it could not reach Stanley Pool in our time, 
neither in our children’s children’s time. 
While we were thus speaking and disbe- 
lieving him, the railway came right into 
our country, and where is the small boy 
who does not know it and has not seen it? 
So will it also be with what he tells us of 
God; while you are disbelieving him and 
saying it cannot be true, you will find that 
Jesus will come among us some day when 
you do not expect him, and it will be too 
late for you to leave your evil and your 
fetiches. Now he asks us to leave it all, 
and to take Jesus for our Savior. 
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LIFE AMONG THE TELUGUS. I 


REV. A. A. NEWHALL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


N order to understand just what sort of 
a country we have entered upon we 
must consider it first in its relations to the 
large country of which it forms a part, and 
in many of whose general characteristics it 
shares. 

The triangular territory stretching about 
2,000 miles from its rounded base in the 
Himalayas to its apex at Cape Cormorin, 
and almost an equal distance across its 
widest part, has a superficial area equal to 
that of all Europe except Russia, with as 
great variety of physical features, equal 
variations of climate, a far denser popula- 
tion and a greater babel of languages. Ex- 
cept, however, in the mountainous districts, 
the climate is everywhere tropical and very 
trying to the health of Europeans, the ther- 
mometer in the coldest weather seldom 
sinking below 45 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
often rising, in the hot season, to I10 
degrees or more in the shade. This latter 
temperature, when it comes, is not for a few 
hours at a time, and on exceptionally hot 
days now and then, but is maintained without 
much abatement throughout the twenty-four 
hours and for from two to four months in 
succession. The highest mean annual tem- 
perature is found along the Madras coast, 
where it ranges from 82 degrees to 82.8 de- 
grees. The lowest mean annuals are found 
at the Hill stations in North India, between 
Darjiling and Simla. ‘There they range 
from 52 degrees to 55 degrees. 

How can a European ever live in such a 
climate? some one asks. It is, indeed, trying 
to the constitution, but endurable under 
ordinary circumstances and with suitable 
precautions. It is best to manage to 
arrive in the country in the cool season, 
which at Madras is much like a New 
England autumn, and as the hot weather 
slowly comes on with a very even and 


steady approach the system has time to ad- 
just itself to the highest temperature. Some 
Europeans have endured the climate in 
comparatively good health thirty or forty 
years, and one missionary at least had re- 
sided there more than fifty years at the 
time of his death. No exposure of the bare 
head to the sun, for even a few seconds, is 
safe, and except in rare cases (the writer has 
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never known but two) a “topie,” or sun-hat 
of some thick and light material, broad 
enough to protect the temples and back of 
the neck, is necessary to the preservation 
of health. In addition to this it is wise to 
carry an umbrella with an extra covering of 
white to protect the spine, especially if the 
clothing be very thin. Said a veteran Telugu 
missionary to the writer before leaving 
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America: “When you enter the Suez 
Canal put on your pith hat and look out for 
the sun every day of yourlife”; good advice, 
for which I have ever been thankful. The 
disregard of similar advice cost a young 
missionary friend of ours a severe illness, 
lasting several weeks, from which he re- 
covered a weaker but wiser man. Another 
precaution is the use of “punkas,” long, 
narrow boards fringed deeply with cloth, 
suspended from the ceiling and pulled from 
the outside by a cord running through the 
wall. Some peuple use also the “cuscus- 
tallie,” which is a thick porous curtain hung 
up before a door into which the hot, dry 
wind is blowing, and kept wet by frequent 
dashes of water. The rapid evaporation 
of this as the wind draws through will 
reduce the temperature of the rooms by 
many degrees to be sure, but the chilly 
dampness of the air is dangerous to the 
health of the inmates, especially those who 
have delicate lungs. 

A judicious use of such precautionary 
measures, avoidance of uanecessary expos- 
ure, frequent baths, a plain, nutritious diet, 
and total abstinence from alcoholic drinks 
will render life in India quite tolerable 
and safe for one who is well on arrival, 
especially if he makes an annual or biennial 
visit to some hill station during the very 
hottest weeks of the year. Most Europeans, 
however, after six or eight years of con- 
tinued residence in such extreme heat ex- 
perience a gradual weakening of the nerv- 
ous system, or some affection of the liver or 
digestive organs, or are brought down with 
malaria, so that a visit to their northern 
homes and native air becomes advisable. 

In regard to vegetable and animal life 
also the Telugu country shares the general 
characteristics of the greater part of India. 
Banyans of several kinds, mangoes, cocoa- 
nut-palms, date-palms and palmyra-palms 
are found everywhere, while in the forests 
are teak, rosewood, sandalwood and ebony 
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trees, together with many others useful for 
their wood or fruit. The flora of that part of 
India within which the Telugus are located 
is, however, meagre and disappointing to a 
European. The flowers are diminutive in 
size and lack variety in color. If one is 
fond of flowers he must cultivate with care 
such exotics as can endure the Indian sun, 
And this can be done with gratifying re- 
sults, as can also the cultivation of many of 
our northern garden vegetables. But in un- 
cultivated ground thorns and briars abound, 
and there is very little of that attractive, 
luxuriant vegetation which the untraveled 
have been taught to associate with tropical 
latitudes. 

As for the animals of India* the wild 
elephant is still found in the northern moun- 
tain regions and in a few secluded jungles, 
one of the latter lying on the northern 
border of the Telugu country. More gen- 
erally distributed in all hilly and woody sec- 
tions are the tiger, the leopard or “Cheeta,” 
the black and brown bear, the wild boar, and 
a few kinds of deer. There is also, as else- 
where, a great variety of birds, but here 
again, the foreigner’s expectations will be 
disappointed, as their plumage is seldom 
gorgeous, and their songs are mostly unin- 
teresting, some, indeed, positively disagree- 
able. 

But those members of the animal crea- 
tion which from first to last most engages 
the attention of the foreigner are the rep- 
tiles and insects, which are exceedingly 
numerous, and though annoying and some- 
times dangerous are unavoidable. A whip- 
snake six feet long may lie in your way as 
you drive over the road or walk in your 
garden; a tree-snake two feet long may 
dangle from the top of a door as you pass 
through the house, or a small adder be 
found coiled up under your trunk; a chirp- 
ing lizard may drop from the ceiling just in 


* For domestic purposes sheep, goats, kine and buffaloes 
are raised extensively. 
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front of you and hurry away in fright, leav- 
ing an inch or two of his writhing tail be- 
hind; you may reach out your hand at dusk 
to light your lamp and grasp a shining little 
house-frog perched on the Hid of the chim- 


ney. Accurious dark and light object on 
the red table-cloth attracts your attention, 
and just as you are about to pick it up you 
discover that it is a large, black mother 
scorpion with her children on her back. A 
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centipede may find his way into your ward- 
robe, or even into your bed; white ants may 
push through a crack in the cement floor 
right under your trunk and eat out great 
holes in your garments before you know it, 
or they may secretly 
work up into your li- 
brary until some day 
on opening the covers 
of a book you find 
Hi i i half the inside eaten 
| out and carried away. 
Your pantry tables 
ETA il from the red and black 
ants, the latter often 
of enormous size and 
of grotesque appear- 
ance as they strut 
about in seeming defi- 
ance with their erect 
abdomens. You will 
often be compelled to 
lay aside your reading 
or sewing in the even- 
ing and remove your 
lamp to the veranda 
to rid yourself of the 
cloud of gnats, moths 
and beetles that are 
surrounding it and 
covering you. Of 
course there is noth- 
ing else to do now but 
to sit in the dark or 
retire under the mos- 
quito bar till morning. 
Is the reader now 
ready to ask again, 
— to make life tolerable 
in such a country?” Well, it zs possible by 
just taking all these things coolly and as 
matters of course, and by practising unre- 
mitting vigilance. Let me give you one 
experience out of many: 
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HANAMACONDA, June 16, 1883. 

“ Since the rains began the insects have 
troubled us so in the evening, flying about 
our lamps, into our faces and hair, and 
sticking on our clothes, that it is sometimes 
impossible to keep the house open. We 
have to shut out the breeze and make an 
artificial breeze inside with the punkah. 
Last week we had a run of small beetles 
about the size of a pea. Their operations 
seemed to be confined exclusively to two 
large, flowering trees in front of our ver- 
anda. They had eaten the leaves off as 
clean as canker-worms eat an apple tree. 
One evening, after vain attempts to read at 
our table, we set a lantern on two sticks 
over a wash-basin half full of water. In 
two hours the basin was even full of a wet, 
benumbed, crawling mass of beetles. Then 
we moved the lantern for the night onto a 
‘small water tank in the garden nearly under 
the trees. Here, in three successive nights, 
we caught, by actual measurement, over a 
bushel of these living peas. We had them 
dipped out of the water and buried in 
earth.” 

The trees were exotics and one of them 
died the next year. 

The inhabitants of India, instead of be- 
ing homogeneous and bound together by a 
common language into a great nation, are 
divided into a great variety of racial and 
tribal elements held together only by the 
strong arm of a foreign dominant power. 
The British government rules, in part direct- 
ly, in part indirectly, over all these diverse 
elements, keeping them in friendly, or at 
least peaceful relations one with another. 
Of these ancient tribes the Telugus are 
one of the most numerous and important. 
Although they are found in scattered com- 
munities in nearly every part of Southern 
India their proper country may be roughly 
outlined by following the railway from 
Madras northwest about half way to Bom- 
bay, then proceeding due north to the Go- 
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davery river, and following its course to- 
ward the east as far as the Eastern Ghants, 
thence going northeast to the borders of 
Orissa, and reaching the coast at a point 
just north of Chicacole. We have thus in- 
cluded a territory having a coast line of 
about 500 miles, and extending inland as 
far as 300 miles, and having an area as 
great as that of all the New England 
states, plus New York and Pennsylvania. 
With the exception of scattered settlements 
of other tribes, and some mixture along 
their borders with their neighbors, and 
about ten per cent of Mohammedans of 
various origins, scattered about in their 
midst, the great mass of the people in this 
territory are Telugus, speaking a common 
language, and having a common civilization 
and religion. The country is divided longi- 
tudinally into two sections by the Eastern 
Ghants, which, in the latitude of Ramapa- 
tam and Ongole, for instance, lie from 60 
to 100 miles from the coast, receding and 
diminishing in size as they extend north. 
The flat country east of these mountains, 
“the plains,” as it is called, is dependent 
upon the northeast monsoon for its rains, 
which begin about the 15th of October and 
last for two months more or less. The in- 
terior portion, which is a part of the great 
Deccan plateau, from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
above the sea level, gets most of its rain 
from the southwest monsoon, which in this 
locality is “wet” from early in June till 
about the ist of October. This is the 
rainy season at Secunderabad and Hanam- 
aconda, during which mission travel is im- 
practicable. 

During this period, however, there is 
scarcely any rain upon the coast; the moun- 
tains usually wring out of the air almost 
every drop of moisture, and as it passes 
over the plains it becomes superheated, so 
that by the time it reaches the eastern coast 
it is very hot and very dry. 


THE TROUBLES AT PODILI NDIA 


HE assault on Rev. Alfred C. Fuller, of Podili, June 12, has already become 
known through the daily and weekly press. The sub-magistrate or chief 
local officer of the village having recently died, the subordinate officers refused to. 
allow Mr. Fuller’s servant to enter the office when sent there by the missionary on 
a matter of business. Mr. Fuller recognized this as an attempt to establish a new 
rule and as an intended indignity to himself and his work, which it would not do. 
to allow to pass unnoticed. He accordingly went to the office himself, taking the 
servant, and demanded for him the usual treatment when sent there on business. 
The clerks were insolent and would give no satisfaction, and Mr. Fuller left, intend- 
ing to place the matter before the higher authorities. On his way to his home he 
was surrounded by a crowd, his horse was seized, and an attempt made to throw 
him to the ground. Providentially the horse was large and strong, a present from 
Mr. Fuller’s father. The missionary’s servants also fought for him bravely, and 
he was able to extricate himself from the angry mob and reach his home safely by 
a circuitous way. During the attack Mr. Fuller was struck several times by stones. 
and clubs, and it was only by the mercy of God that he escaped serious injury. 
As soon as they heard of the matter, Mr. and Mrs. Levering, of Nellore, bravely 
hastened to the assistance of Mr. Fuller, Podili being an isolated station. There: 
is no question that the case will be fully adjusted by the higher authorities, but 
this attack on one of our missionaries is an indication of the disturbed feeling 
among the natives of India at the present time. There is great reason for thank- 
fulness that the results were not more serious. 

Hon. Robert O. Fuller, of Cambridge, Mass., the father of the missionary, who 
is also Chairman of the Board of Managers of the Missionary Union, kindly fur- 
nishes us with the following account of the circumstances which led up to this 
attack : 


About one year ago Rev. Alfred C. Fuller was having his compound enclosed by a 
ditch,— having just returned from the hills, where he had been ordered by a physician on 
account of illness. He had not fully recovered his health. The morning after his return 
he was waited upon by a delegation of 150 Mohammedans. They said there were two 
trees on his compound where they had a praying station. The trench would prevent their 
access to the place. Mr. Fuller replied, “1 have been here some years and have never 
objected to your going there; I will leave a place so that you can enter whenever you 
wish.” They said this was perfectly satisfactory, and departed. That same afternoon 
they came and filled up quite a length of the trench. 

This was a high-handed action. If one allows a matter of this kind to pass, the natives. 
believe he is afraid, and are more insolent. Mr. Fuller lodged a complaint against the 
parties. At the hearing it was proposed to view the premises. When the day came Mr. 
Fuller found one thousand people there, all hostile. All the officials are natives; they 
favored his giving in to the claims of the Mohammedans. The question was asked how 
much they required. They spread out in a circle of about six hundred feet in diameter. 
They were quite assertive in their demands, appearing to feel sure of success. Mr. Fuller 
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finally said that he would take time to consider it; but this did not suit them, as they 
wanted a decision at once. 

Mr. Fuller returned to his bungalow and wrote out a statement of the case and sent it 
by special messenger to Dr. Clough, thirty-five miles away, also to the Brahmin lawyer 
he had employed at Ongole when he had bought the lot. 

After the lawyer came he proved that Mr. Fuller had applied to the Rajah (who owns 
all the land) for permission to locate there; that the Rajah had given a title to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, or their representative; that he had been paid for the land, 
and Mr. Fuller had paid the taxes; that the claimants had never asked or received any 
permit to locate there ; that they had no claim, and Mr. Fuller’s title was good. This 
settled the case for that time. 

While this case was pending other claims were made; viz., that their cattle had been 
accustomed to feed on the land; that a right of way had been gained across the lot; that 
Mr. Fuller’s line projected several feet into the highway. Several other vexatious matters 
of oppression of the Christians had required careful attention. The mental wear and 
tear upon him has been very great. 

We learn from a Telugu missionary in this country if the Mohammedans had been suc- 
cessful in their land claim they would have been so insolent and annoying it would have 
hardly been possible for Mr. Fuller to have remained in Podili. 

Late letters from Mr. Fuller state that the suits — six in number —that had been tried 
before the native judge in Podili, and decided in his favor, have all been appealed to a 
higher court. The decisions had been given before the attack on him June 12. The 
judge over the next higher court is also a native. On the last date, July 26, the collector 
or governor, the next highest in rank to the English official in the Madras presidency, had 
arrived at Podili to examine into the cases, to see if he would transfer them to his own 
list of trials. 

There are thirty-three accused and more than one hundred that rendered themselves lia- 
ble during the mob. Mr. Fuller writes : “I was in court today from eleven A.M. to six P.M. 
without a break, and from three to six I was being cross-examined by the other side. The 
head man (whose photo was in the August MAGAZINE) is the leader of those against me; 
and he has become very bitter. This man had previously been quite helpful. I do not 
know who to depend upon as friends from one day to another. 

“It looks as if famine would be pressing sore upon us in a very few weeks. People are 
already going to the prickly pear cactus and the white ant-hills to find food; that is gen- 
erally the last resort before starvation. None are dying yet, but when the dying begins 
then it is famine in good earnest. I hope this stage will not come, but I fear it may. At 
the very best we are bound to have pinching times till the end of the year. There has 
been no rain to do any good here. Rain should begin by June 16. It is too late to sow 
any but a limited-number of varieties of grain.” 

ALFRED C. FULLER. 


ewe RAMABAI, the eminent Hindu lady who became a convert to Chris- 

tianity, and established a home for widows at Poona, India, after careful 
study of the scriptures, has sought and received baptism in the scriptural form, by 
immersion. Her associate in the Home, Soondrabai Powar, and ten of the widows 
were baptized at the same time. 


HE Seminary Commencement occurred 

on Friday the 16th of April, when ten 
men and four women completed the four 
years’ course. There were other women in 
the class, but they did not get certificates as 
they had not attended all the classes. 

The examinations began on Wednesday 
and continued till Friday morning. For 
the first time in many years there was a 
full board of trustees present to conduct the 
examinations. This is but one of many 
indications that a growing interest is felt 
by the missionaries in the seminary. The 
examinations were generally very satisfac- 
tory, but there were one or two classes which 
had evidently suffered for want of competent 
instruction, a defect which the board re- 
solved to remedy by a change of teachers. 
Messrs. Heinrichs and Ferguson were full 
of enthusiasm in their work, and it was a 
pleasure to see the impress of their zeal 
and thoroughness on their students. 

There was a decided improvement in the 
graduating exercises over all previous years. 
The student who took the prize for scholar- 
ship, by a very small fraction over the second 
in rank, also carried off the prize for elocu- 
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tion. Three more prizes were offered for 
next year, making five in all, two of which 
are for women. The address to the gradu- 
ating class was delivered by Dr. Boggs. 

The two students just referred to re- 
quested permission to pursue a post-grad- 
uate course of one year, chiefly in English. 
This was granted provided they bore all 
their own expenses, except tuition. This 
is probably all right, but the pressing need 
of the great field for a better class of mis- 
sion helpers, makes it hard to see why 
these two able young men should not at 
once enter active service. 

Beginning with July, 1898, the admission 
of married students is to be discontinued 
except under very special circumstances. 
This we believe to be another step in the 
right direction. Admitting all the advan- 
tages that may be claimed for women 
studying in the same classes as their hus- 
bands, including the fact that frequently 
the wife is the better student of the two, 
yet experience has proved that the presence 
of so large a number of married men and 
women in such an institution has not been 
beneficial to it or the mission. 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS OF THE WORLD 


Missionaries. a 
5| 
United 33| 1,044] 5,303/ 1,485] 1,913] 3,398] 17,942 401,745| $4,9359513 
Canada.... 6 79| 192) 130} 238] 500 8,524 435,416 
Great Britain 76| 3,074] 7,954] 2,865) 2,765) 5,630) 27,994 3451674) 7,684,704 
Continental 61| 328) 1,083) 686) 1,769] 7,023 251,705| 1,943,210 
Australia, India, Africa, 795| 976) 6,705 213,527 550,395 
45525 5,675] 12,011] 60,164 1,221,1751$15,549,243 


(From the Almanac of the American Board, Rev. E. 
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E. Strong, D.D., Editor.) 


CHEKIANG BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


HE Association met in April with the 
church in Huchau for the first time. 

A meeting of young people’s societies was 
first held. Some of the churches prefer 
not to have separate societies but to have 
every church member engaged in every 
possible good work. There was a prayer 
meeting Saturday evening followed by a 
happy season of social greetings. On Sun- 
day a happy-faced woman, seventy-two 
years old, was buried in baptism in the canal. 
Parties of delegates went out preaching. 
Rev. H. Jenkins was moderator of the 
Association. Baptisms reported, 39. To- 
tal membership, 524. Preachers, 25. Con- 
tributions about $400. Tithing and weekly 
offerings were urged. Four churches con- 
tribute weekly. Systematic Bible study, 
what the Bible teaches about the body, 
with special reference to strong drink, to- 
bacco, opium and foot-binding, scriptural 
methods of helping the poor, and the errors 
of ancestral worship were among the liv- 
ing questions discussed. The Association 


lasted three full days. A very marked and 
hopeful feature was the half hour or more 
in the middle of every session given to 
special prayer for definite objects. 

Perhaps all were the more thankful for 
the organization of a purely native mission- 
ary society. The men raised the money, 
chose a missionary, and before we Ameri- 
cans were aware of it, they had in an 
unusual manner, selected a station. After 
prayer, the names of nine needy fields were 
written and they cast lots, and the lot fell 
on Di-pu (dee-poo) a neglected region 
forty miles west of Huchau. All felt 
that there could not have been a better 
choice. 

The evening of the testimony meeting 
was a happy occasion. Very many spoke 
in quick succession of Christ’s power in 
them, saving from idolatry, gambling, 
thieving, tobacco, opium and sickness. At 
the close there was dealing with the un- 
saved and one man confessed Christ and 
prayed. G. L. MAson. ° 


PREACHING TO THE HEATHEN 


REV. I. S. HANKINS, ATMAKUR 


T is a pleasure to preach to the heathen. 
In almost every instance our preachers, 
even though they have come from the out- 
castes and despised, are able to stand up 
boldly and preach to educated Brahmins 
and caste men, and receive in most castes a 
respectful hearing. In fact it is wonderful 
how these non-caste people, with a little 
education and spirit, can silence a crowd of 
caste people and hold their attention. If 
anybody but a Christian should attempt 
to put themselves up so conspicuously, they 
would be derided. But I have seen the 
preachers hold a crowd of caste people for 
a long time, receiving rapt attention, and I 
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think many a heathen has gone away feeling 
that Hinduism is false, and that there is 


after all something in Christianity. Upon 
this field the people must be preached to as 
knowing nothing of Christ. In one village 
the people had never heard the name of 
Christ, and could not pronounce the name. 
People say often that no one has ever 
preached in our village before, when in fact 
a preacher has been there, but I could tell 
from all the questions and manners of the 
people that they had never heard the name 
of Christ. Strange as it may seem, there is 
no such a taluq in South India for destitu- 
tion as the Atmakur. 


PETTERS 


BURMA 
GOOD WORK AT NANKHAM 


On Sunday, the sixth of June, six candidates 
received baptism, five children from our school, 
and one adult. Four other children who were 
on probation were advised to wait till they gave 
clearer evidence of possessing the desired qualifi- 
cations. The baptism of another adult, wife of 
a Shan preacher, was postponed at her own re- 
quest on the ground that she had never seen the 
ordinance administered, and she was afraid she 
did not fully understand its significance. There 
is no prospect here of any large immediate in- 
gathering, but we expect tc reap gradually a few 
sheaves at a time. The Lord of the harvest is 
gracious. The six mentioned above are without 
an exception promising disciples and gladly wel- 
comed. In making additions to the number of 
recognized disciples we are aware that quality is 
better than quantity. We cannot, however, ask 
for what we do not ourselves possess — perfec- 
tion. Of course the length of ‘* probation ’’ de- 
pends largely upon the character of the applicant. 

W. W. CocHRANE, 


REV. M. E. FLETCHER 
MauBin, April 16, 1897 
After Association March 13, and following 
days, I felt that though there was considerable 
risk in touring, still I ought to visit the churches 
which I was prevented from doing in the cool 
season because I had no one to look after the 
school. I managed to visit the whole of the 
south part of my field. I felt well repaid for the 
risk and discomforts, as I baptized ten candi- 
dates, two heathen, and had some very good 
meetings. The advantage of visiting the people 
in the hot season is that their farming is all 
finished, and one is sure to find them at home 
with plenty of leisure to attend meetings. At 
one place I had representatives from seven vil- 
lages to the Sunday services. 
I think in my last letter I said that I hoped to 
make the school self-supporting at the end of 
this year. This happy consummation has been 
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reached sooner than I expected. At the Associa- 
tion I was able to report the school entirely self- 
supporting, not a cent of American money having 
been used during the year. This means a saving 
of 700 rupees per year to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. Ido not see why Maubin 
should ever receive any more money from 
America for the school. 


ASSAM 
REVIVAL AT MOLUNG 


Nineteen were baptized at Molung March 28, 
and two the following Sabbath, making sixty 
persons since early October. That this religious 
interest has been gradually going on wholly with- 
out excitement, the people acting decidedly, un- 
derstandingly, we believe, for the Lord, gives us 
confidence that it is none other than the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Some of these young people 
we hope will go to the Normal School at Impur, 
for further instruction in the word. 

Mrs. E. W. CLark. 


SOUTH INDIA 
REV. F. KURTZ 


VINUKONDA, March 26, 1897 

Our quarterly meeting has just now closed. 
It was well attended, and twelve were baptized. 
The devotional meetings and those for Bible 
study and Church History were especially good 
this time. The church voted 30 rupees toward 
the Day Memorial Chapel in Madras. They have 
600 rupees in the bank now. The collections for 
this quarter amount to nearly 250 rupees, a con- 
siderable increase over the same period of last 
year. It means much more, too, because of the 
hard times. 

The schools have done remarkably well this 
year. 214 pupils passed examinations this year, 
as against 110 last year. The Boarding School 
received 189-3 rupees grant. We re-opened the 
school Feb. 1. At present there are 40 pupils. 
With the high prices of grains we are unable to 
take any more boarders; 27 rupees have been 
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received this quarter as fees; 22 village schools 
were examined by Government for grant this 
year. They received 400 rupees in grant as 
against 175 rupees last year. At present we 
have 41 village schools. I find it quite difficult 
to keep the expenses inside the appropriation 
this year. I am obliged to carry on these 41 
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schools with the same amount of money that was 
spent on schools two years ago, when there were 
only 26. All the village teachers now receive a 
uniform salary of 5 rupees from the mission; for- 
merly some received 7 rupees and some 6 rupees. 
I had expected to receive some specifics, but I 
have received none so far this year. 


CHINA 


REOPENING AT KIATING 


Our Work in Kiating is promising for the 
future. We have opened our street chapel on 
the new premises in the north part of the city, 
and have all we can do every day. Mrs. Bea- 
man has opened woman’s work in the building I 
spoke of as being large enough to accommodate 
school work, but as no school work is yet started 
it serves for the present as a good building for 
woman’s work. 

The Main Chapel is not yet repaired. Mr. 
Bradshaw has been preparing quarters in which 
he can live. The $1,000 Mexican for which I 


asked to purchase and repair the buildings, was 
worth a little more than 100,000 copper cash at 


the time. But since then copper cash has become 
so scarce and the price of it so dear that $1,000 
Mexican will only bring about 80,000 copper 
cash now. It is really the currency here in the 
interior, so that the $1,000 Mexican will only do 
for us what $800 Mexican would do for us for- 
merly. However, with an appropriation which 
Mr. Bradshaw has, the buildings can be made 
suitable for the work by building entirely Chinese 
fashion. 

The Weather has been wet and unfavorable 
for some two months past. If it should continue 
so much longer, the rice harvest in this part of 
the province will not be more than an average 
crop. Should the rice crop fail again this year 
there will doubtless be much suffering amongst 
the poorer classes. - 

Kiating is a silk centre. Not only is silk 
made here, but large shipments are made to other 
ports while the silk is yet in the cocoon stage. 
The cocoon season is just past. The supply has 


been quite equal to the demand this year, hence 
the cocoon has been sold at a very reasonable 
price, so that the silk merchants are firm, and ex- 
pect a brisk business this year if the rice crop 
does not fail. 

The Second Anniversary of the riots in 
Szchuan is nearly upon us. Last year some 
threatening placards appeared about the city, say- 
ing the people would again tear down the for- 
eigners’ houses, but nothing came of the threat- 
ening. This year everything is quiet, and the 
people seemingly very friendly. No trouble is 
expected, and we believe that the rioting spirit 
has given place to a spirit of inquiry into the real 
meaning of the gospel we have come to preach. 

W. F. BEAMAN. 


THE FIRST CHURCH AT KAYIN 

God is Blessing Us.— Last Sunday we or- 
ganized a church of five (native) members and 
received four for baptism. In the afternoon we 
had the Lord’s Supper. It was a solemn yet joy- 
ful day. This little church will grow and endure, 
we trust, until He comes. Two of the day schol- 
ars seem to have given their hearts to the Savior. 
They are, however, the sons of a wealthy and 
distinguished man, who will doubtless be op- 
posed to their uniting with the church. They 
say they will confess Christ though their lives 
should be the forfeit. Mrs. Campbell has an 
hour every day with them and two of the other 
school boys, teaching them the catechism and 
strengthening and preparing them for the ordeal 
before them. They always pray themselves, and 
seem to be growing in grace. We have not en- 
couraged them to offer themselves yet to the 
church. GEORGE CAMPBELL. 
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AFRICA 


REV. P. FREDERICKSON 
Kirwa, April 22, 1897. 
You ask if ‘* Kinjila has been given up.’’ No, 
it has not been given up; it is now an out-sta- 


tion, and the work is doing well. Nsendi and 
Lulewa are working there. You will see from 
my last letter that we have lately baptized fifteen 
men and women, and thirty more have asked for 


baptism in different parts of our district. Next 
Sunday we will (D.V.) baptize two young men 
from Kifwa. Others, both men and women, 
have asked for baptism. We have good meetings 
here. Willyou not 
make our work a 
special object of 
prayer? We have 
many friends 
among the people, 
and we look for a 
great ingathering 
in the future; how 
long we have to 
wait I cannot tell. 
I feel strong by 
knowing that I 
have all my sisters 
and brethren of 
my faithful little 
church to pray for 
me, and the bless- 
ings will ccme. 
Let us not give the 
Lord rest until he 
makes our little 
church a thousand, 
and so he bring 
the heathen in by 
the thousand. 
Then the joy of 
the Lord shall be 
our strength. 
The railway 
now making good 
progress. As I 
write this letter I 
can hear the whis- 
tle from the en- 
gine, and see the 
smoke about two 
miles to the south 
of our station. 
There are from six 
to nine thousand 
working on the 
railway. To Ma- 
dimba it will 
reach in June, and one year more it will be at 
Kinshasa. I shall be glad when it is finished; 
food is so dear, and the people are so independ 
ent that it is difficult to get any help. 


\ 
By 
, 
SSN 
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FOR THE MONTHLY MISSIONARY MEETING 


UBJECT: AFRICA.— A large amount of material wiil be found in this number 
of the MaGazine. It is recommended that much of the time be given to 
prayer for the spread of the gospel over the vast regions of Central Africa. 


OTES.— Rev. S. A. Perrine, of Impur, Naga Hills, Assam, would like copies of 
Ginn & Company’s primary readers, geographies, arithmetics, grammars and 
physiologies. If you have any laid aside please mail direct to Mr. Perrine. — Mis- 
sionaries returning to America are informed that under the new tariff laws of the 
United States, personal effects to be admitted free of duty must accompany the 
owner, and the amount of personal property purchased abroad which can be 
passed free of duty is limited to $100 in value.— By convention between Great 
Britain and China, three new treaty ports are opened on the West River, and four 
additional ports of call at intervening points, with privilege of free navigation for 
vessels between the ports. ‘The new treaty ports are Wuchau in Kwangsi Prov- 
ince and Samhui and Konghun in Kwangtung. 


DONATIONS 


MAINE, $137.53. 


Limerick 
Nobleboro, ist ch. Ss. mission 
class, for n. pr., Pa,Hah, care 
Dr. Bunker 

Rockland, rst ch 

Norway Y. P.S.C.E.. 

Harrington Y. P. S.C. E. , tow. 
salary of Willie L. Clark, care 
Rev. J. Clark. ... 

Piscataquis Association 

St. George ch........... 

West Rockport ch 

Houlton ch 

Forest City ch. 

South Norridgewock, Sarah 
E. Taylor, o which’ $2.50 is 
for famine relief 


RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1897. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $102.42 


Lisbon, Mrs. A. Betsey Taft.. ° 

Lakeport ch., of which $1.00 
is for Bible work 

Manchester, Merrimac-st. ch. 

. S.C. E., special for n. 

pr., care Miss Z. A. Bunn.. 

Hopkinton, ist ch 

East Jaffrey ch 


4 45 
25 00 


VERMONT, $104.42. 


Burlington, rst ch., of which 
#3.30 is tow. su - Pothepogu 
Henry, care 
Manley 

Essex Junction ch., fur hospital 
and dispensary, care Rev. G. 
A. Huntley.... 

Essex Junction, F. W. Booth, 
for hospital and dispensary. 

Colchester ch., for hospital 
and dis ensary 

Fairfax ch., Mrs. Beaman, for 
hospital and dispensary -. 

Fairfax, Mrs. Purmort, for hos- 
pital and dispensary 

Johnson, Mrs. Hooper, for 
hospital and dispensary. . 

Johnson, Miss B. Beecher, for 
hospital and dispensary .. 

Johnson, Miss A. Beecher, for 
hospital and dispensary . 

West Bolton, Mrs. Colton, for 
hospital and dispensary . 

Manchester Centre ch., tow. 
salary of Miss C. A. Con- 
verse 

Middletown Springs ch., tow. 
— of Miss C. A. Con- 


West Pawlet Ch. 

West Brattleboro S. S 

South Londonderry, 1st ch.. 

Burlington, rst ch. 5. S. class, 
Henry, care Rev. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $774.46. 


Fall River, 2d ch 


Lawrence, 2d ch., tow. sup. 
Rev. Thos. Adams $100 00 
Brockton, North ch 
Quincy, Sw. ch 
Dighton, 1st ch 
“ S 
“ 


Brookville ch 

Springfield, State-st. B. Y. P. U., 
tow. sup. n. pr., care Rev. 
C. R. Marsh 

Gre. Cary-ave. Y. P. S. 


Acton ch 
Boston, Miss Katharine Mc- 


. Bun 

Malden, ist Y. P. C.E., 
tow. sup. Rev. J. 
mings 

Worcester, Lincoln-sq. ch. Y. 
P. Miss. Soc., tow. sup. stu- 
dents in Theo. Sem. care Rev. 
W. F. Th 

Hyannis ch. . 

Mashpee ch........ ... 

ospital a ispensary > 
China. care Rev. G. 


Mandalay . . 

Attleboro, rst ‘ch.. 

Boston, Dempsey Bros. and 
H. C. Chase, for student in 
Insein Theo. Sem., care Rev. 
F. H. Eveleth 


Bangor, st ch............++++ 50 00 
South Paris 25 #5 30 
Freeport 3.48 
10 96 
7 00 5 00 8 63 
' 1 50 
9 00 
13 03 3 95 2 50 
00 18 70 
Lay, for n. prs., care Miss 
9 50 
8 59 
424 5 00 
1 70 
1 8o § oo 
1 04 
7 00 
5 00 1 00 
40 
20 00 
8:00 
Waltham, rst ch. 90 
| | 30 Lowell, Worthen-st. ch....... 1717 
5 20 Springfield, Geo. Billings for 
4 00 
5 00 
12 00 
fanley ..... 9 50 
6 72 
20 00 0000000000 990 00 30 00 
j 572 


A special fri 
Springfield, Highland 
Roslindale S. S., tow. sup. th. 
Kin, care Rev. 
S.A 


cal Society 


Wollaston, rst ch. ........... 39 


Fiskdale ch 
Middleboro, Central ch. ... 
“ B. Yy. 


ist c 
Broadway Y. P.S. 


Wickford, 1st ch, 
North Kingston, rst ch 
CONNECTICUT, $38.49. 


Bridgeport, E. W. Ave. ch. .. 
Meriden, Sw. Y. P. 


NEW YORK, $573.07. 


Troy, Fifth-ave. ch 

Val ey Falls, 1st ch. aa 

Albany, Memorial ch. 
C. E. 


Greenwich, Lucy A. Town- 
send, of which fo is “for 
students’ tuition, care Rev. L. 
W. Cronkhite and $5.00 for 
~~ Tay’s use in his new 


ork 
Westfield, ty. S.C. 
special for Miss K. 
New York, Beth Eden S. S.. 
” Ch. of the Epiph- 


York, Mrs. Ida K. Ho 
for sup n. pr., Bandela 
cob, care Rev. W. A. Stan. 


South New Berlin, Mara E, 
Jacox 

Brewster ch., ‘‘ for education 
of a Burmese Christian for 
Gospel Ministry i in Rangoon 
Theo. Sem,” care Rev. W. 
O. Valentine 

Mount Vernon, a friend 

Cherry Creek, 1st ch. ........ 

Jamestown, rst Sw. ch., S. 
Heldohl. 

2d ch., certain ‘classes 


Croton Falls ch., of > 
is from Junior V. P.S 

Mahopac Falls ch 

Brooklyn, Marcy-ave. ch. Pri- 
mary Dep’t of S.S 

Troy, 2d ch. . 

West Oneonta, Ist t Regularch., 


Oxford. Mrs. F. Wheeler for 
famine sufferers, care Rev. 
G. H. Brock 


A. 1. L. Hall, tow. 
wp ag Ka, care Rev. 3. 


25 
Resdville Blue Hiil Evangeli- 


U.. 
RHODE ISLAND, $132.15. 
Providence, 4th 12 


Donations 


‘“‘A member of De Ruyter 
ch.,”’ for mission work in 
India 

Reading Ch, 


Hermon ch. ........ 
Batavia ch 


NEW JERSEY, $194.59. 


Westfield Primary Dep’t of 
S S., bal. tow. sup. n. pr., 
a Ya, care Rev. H. 

Port Jervis ch. Y. P. A., 
for Speicher Fund. : 

Hackensack, ist ch. 
sup. of Hpo-Ka., 
care Rev. E. O. Stevens. .. 

Burlingt’n, rst ch., Mrs. Hall’s 
class for n. pr., care A. H. 


. D., Burma, 
Berlin ch 


Hammonton ch 
Atlantic Highlands, rst ch., 
n. African preacher........ 


PENNSYLVANIA, $213. 


Pittsburg, Mrs. J. A. Twitch- 
ell for hospital and dispen- 
sary in China, care Rev. G. 

A. Huntley 
Pittsburg, Shady-ave. ch. Y. P. 
for mission work in 


Philadelpinia, Clara M. Paul- 
lin, tow. trav. expenses Dr. 
Harper 


Philadelphia, Gethsemane ch. 
K. D., for n. pr., care Rev. 
Ws ” Cronkhite 

Philadelphia, Angora ch, 

Manatawna 

Rev. C. F. Win- 
bigler for n. b care Dr. 
Bunker . 

Gelatt ch.. 

Hallstead ch. 

Gibson and Jackson ch....... 

Everett ch.. 

Altoona, Memorial ch........ 

Philipsburg CR, 

Reynoldsville ch. ............ 

Cookport ch, ..... oe 

Bald Eagle ch 

Pittsburg, 
friends ... 

Allentown ch. ..... 

Rev. J. Crai 

Hammond 

State Run ch. 

Pittston, Luzerne-ave. ch. Y. 

P. S. C. E., for n. pr., care 
Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, Ja- 


WEST VIRGINIA, $313.60. 


Pickens, J. B. Fisher 

Lucile, F, 

Two Run, B. M. League .. 

Mt. Olive ’B. M. League 

Various churches of Harris- 
ville Asso. 

Brownstown ch. . 

Bethel ch... 

Bethesda ch. 

Briscoe Run ch 

Ebenezer ch. ... .. 

Elizabeth ch 

Mt. Moriah ch 

Mt. Zion ch. 


‘ourth-ave. 


Murphytown 
Parkersburg ch. 
Pleasant Valley ch. . 
Pond Creek ch... 
Siat2 Creek ch. . 
Parkersburg ch 
gart’s Creek ch. . 

nion Valley ch. ...... 
Volcano Junction ch. 
Willow Island ch,............ 
Willow Dale ch. 
Williamstown ch. ............ 
co 
Chs. of Teay's Valley Asso. . 
Clar 


OHIO, $277.87. 


— Bro, Chas. A. Freund 
ch., Mrs. 


cee Euclid-ave ch., Miss 
Judd's S. S. class for work, 
care Mrs. D. Downie.....-. 
Cherry hipped S. S. birthday 
offering 
Brush Creek ch....... 
ER, 
Salem ch. 
Ashtabula, rst ch. ........... 
Perry S. S.... 
Centre ch. . 
Lima, Mrs. Crippen.......... 
Chester Cross Roads Ch, . 
Euclid-ave Y. S. 


Chillicothe, Tabernacle ch. 
Columbus, Tenth-ave. B. Y. 
P. U., two. sup. Perry Ab- 
raham, care Rev. J. New- 


mb. 
Canal Lewisville 
Coshocton ch. 
Clark ‘fownship ch........ 
Mill Fork ch 
Pleasant Hill ch. ....-....... 
Tiverton ch. . oo 
New London ch. 
Sandusky, Wayne-st. ch. ..... 
Camden ch. 
Huntington ch, ......... 
LitchBeld ch, 
Center Valley ch. ..... : 
Hamilton ch 
Wyoming Y. P. S. Cc. E. 
Chesterville ch. ......... 
Hopewell ch 
Martinsburg ch. .... 
Fairview ch 
Harmony ch... . 
Ice Creek ch 
Leatherwood ch. 
Mt. Pleasant ch. ..- 
Myrtle Tree ch. 
Ohio ch. 
Union ch, 
Zoar ch. 
Antiquity ch. . 
Ironton, 1st S. s.. 
Fairfield ch 
Youngstown, 1st ch 


Newman ch. 
INDIANA, $38.24. 
Franklin, 
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3 00 
1 08 
eseee 2200 1 oo 2 00 
3 00 2 00 5 10 
6 60 1 38 10 22 
145 4 28 
21 
1 00 36 18 m= 12 78 
omer, 8. Y. P. U., tow. sup. 7 00 5 00 
of Dr. Harper, medical mis- 4 50 1 35 
SIOMATY...... 4 00 
5 00 15 86 
Little Falls ch. add’) 00 5 25 
125 2 00 
1 00 73 
§ 00 200 | Lewis Creek ch. .........---- 4 00 
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Sharon ch. 

Anderson ch. .. 

Dover ch. 

Rochester ch. two, relief fam- 
ine sufferers, care wired J. be 
Clough, D.D. 

Bethel ch........ 

Friendship ch. 

Hopewell ch. . 

Napoleon ch. 

Poston ch 

Shiloh ch 


ILLINOIS, $260.99. 


Normal ch, ...... 

Danville ch 

Gifford ch 

Pierson, rst ch. . 

Delhi ch 

Chandlerville, Mrs. B. Gill.. 

Chicago, Onward Mission Y. P. 

Lily Lake ch...- 

Woodstock, Miss J. E. 
Gevicker 

Alto Pass ch 


Mason ch. 
Riley ch. ...... 
Charleston ch 
Fairview ch 
Sullivan ch. 
Carbondale, EK. Patten for Tel. 
pr. 
ch 
Marseilles, S. S., two. sup. stu- 
dent, care Rev. J. E. Clough 
Ottawa ch. 
Olive Branch ch. 
Kewanee ch. 
Mt. Sterling 
Y.P 


Mt. a friend 

Orion, Y. P. 

Basco, a friend 

Roseville, S. S. two. sup. 
Ramiah, care Dr. 
Clough 


E. Mitchell, two. sup. nat. tr. 
Mursa, care Dr. Clough. . 

Rockbridge ch 

Jacksonville, D. D. Holmes 
and family ........ 

Moweaqua ch. and Y. P., tow. 
sup. Anuparti Samson, care 
Dr. Clough 

Moline, Sw. Y. P., for Telugu 

ission 


IOWA, $252.35. 


Kast Des Moines ch. 
Woodbine ch., to*be appro- 
yo tow. salary Rev. W. 
Gray, China 
Ayrshire ch 
Council Bluffs ch 


Whittemore ch 

Linn Grove, C. W. C, Erickson 
Cherokee ch. 

Sioux Ranids ch. 

Jefferson ch, ....+++++++ 
lake City ch, 

Ida GR, 2000000505 


Jr. for Miss Sumner... 


Donations 


Sac City ch. . 

Village Creek ch. - 

Kiron ch., for Ti- A-Kue, care 
Rev. J. M. Foster 

Leon S. S. and B. Y. P.U.... 

Batua ch. 


MICHIGAN, $53.01. 


Detroit, Ferry-ave. ch 

Grand Rapids, Wealthy-ave. 
B. Y. P. U., tow. sup. Bible 
woman in India 

Perry ch., add’! 

Kalamazoo, st ch. 


tow. sup. n. pr. in ‘India.. 
Kalamazoo, Bethel B. Y. P. U. = 
tow. sup. n. pr. in India . 
Kalamazoo, Portage-st. B. Y. 
., tow. sup. n. pr. in 
India . 
Lawrence B. 
Hermansville ch, .........+++ 


MINNESOTA, $74.61. 


St. Paul, rst Sw. ch. for n. pr., 
care Dr. Bunker 

St. Paul, Birthday Soc. for V. 
Paul, care Rev. W.C. Owen, 

Cambridge ch., for Veukatash- 
tri, care Rev. Wm. Powell . 

Worthington Sw. ch 

North Branch ch 

Minneapolis, Olivet ch....... 


WISCONSIN, $36.24. 


Maiden Rock ch., W. G. . 
Elkhorn ch. . 
Saxeville, Dan. “ch., for Rev. 
Nelson, Africa.......... 
Eureka, Dan. W.C., for Rev. 


New Lisbon, W. C., 
C. Nelson, Africa 
Union Grove, Danish ch. 
a Rev. O, Lindholm and 


MISSOURI, $66.01. 


Board of Home and Foreign 


KANSAS, $156.39. 


Topeka, 1st ch. Y. P. S.C. E., 
to apply on salary of Dzing 
Is San of Huchau, China .. 

20000050000 

Elm Creek, H.C. Walker.... 

Wellington ch. . 

Caldwell, T. E. Neal 

Leavenworth W. C., tow. sup. 
ME. 

Ninnescah ch 

Phillipsburg Y. P. s. 

Preston ch 

Sedan ch. 

Mound Valley ch. ........... 

P. S., tow. 


Wichita 
4 Emporia-ave. W.C... 
Burden ch 
Miss Eva Smith...... 
ad C. W. Ryan 


NEBRASKA, $124.36. 


Dorchester, William Troyer, 
for relief of sufferers in 
India, care oe. Clough 

Beatrice 


Tobias ch. 

Wymore ch. . 

Alexandria ch 

Gandy ch 

Nebraska City ch. ..... 
Grand Island ch 
Chapman 


Phillips ch 
Central City > sens 


Carroll ch. .... 

Columbus 

Mt. Zion Y. P.S 

Nemaha Asso. coll 

Ragan ch ° 

South Central om. 

Gothenburg 

Friend .... 

Scand Asso., 'N, Hansen 
and family, for Rev. C. Nel- 
son, Africa 


COLORADO, $27.66. 


tow. sup 1000 
Denver, Zion ch. 

San Luis Valley Asso. coll.. 


CALIFORNIA, $140.88. 


Oakland, istch. Y. P. S.C. 
tow. sup. Rev. W. Wynd.. 
Oakland, rst ch 
roth-ave. Y. P. S. 
E., tow. sup. Rev. W. Wynd. 
"Francisco, sat ch. Y. P. 
S.C. E., sup. student Ran- 
goon Theo. Sem., care Rev. 
». A. W. Smith 


B. Jacques, Chapel Car 
Emmanuel, sup. n. pr., Ko 
Khaing, care Rev. J. E. 
Cummings 

Los pone Central ch. for 
sup. of a Bible woman among 
the Telugus 

Pomona Y. P. S. C. EF 
sup. n. pr., Kondiah, care 
Rev. I. S. Hankins 

Los Angeles Sw. ch., Rev. A. 
W. Backlund, Geo. Mattson 
and Wm. Werner, n. 
pr., Sandoway 

Dixon ch 

Santa Ana, 1st ch., Mrs. J. F. 
Merriam’ 

Santa Barbara, rst B. Y. P. U. 
tow. sup. Rev. W. Wynd... 


OREGON, $12.50. 


Portland, Sw. Y. P. S., for 

sup. n. pr., San Kaw Ker, 

care Rev. A. Bunker, D.D.. 10 00 
Amity ch. 


NORTH DAKOTA, $10.00. 


Fargo B. Y. P. U., of. North 
Baptist ch., to apply Ko 
Soung, care 'Rev. C. L. Dav- 

10 00 


SOUTH DAKOTA, #3.3!- 


WASHINGTON, $5.10. 


Palouse 2 00 
Big Meadow ch..... 
Garfield ch, S.S. 145 


= 
$1 so $16 75 soveee $2 65 
75 20 51 6°95 
2 00 495 
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3 00 375 2 00 
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2 00 5 45 5 28 
50 
2 00 7 oo pot 
33 35 
2 00 
3 50 
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5 00 
1 
6 75 
| 20 00 | 
1 00 | 
1 00 
Makanda ch. 200 | 25 00 
Blue Point ch. 25 | 
50 $00 
10 5 00 
214 
3 67 10 00 
2 09 5 33 93 
6 25 205 
377 139 
5 00 
6 65 6 
25 
14 25 1000 
2 56 
1 20 5 00 
3 50 485 10 00 
5 00 | | 
O8 | WHE § OO 
87 20 00 
1 00 | 
.... 
| 12 50 66 o1 
| 
> | 12 50 
| 15 15 
| 12 50 
5 00 | 117 10 00 
i | 100 | 
H 25 00 | 15 00 
10 00 
1 92 
| 
| 
5 60 | 12 50 
| 2 40 
28 37 § 00 
Emerson ch. 25 00 
B. VY. P. U 30 32 
AA § 00 
1 00 00 
1 00 
3 16 
37 70 
15 73 
1175 10 00 
50 2 50 
} 


BURMA, $15.00. 
Meiktila, Rev. John Packer.. $15 


MISCELLANEOUS, $312.50. 


General Missionary Society of 
German Bap. chs. of North 
America for the Cameroon 

Mission by J. A. Schulte, 


312 


LEGACIES. 


W. Springfield, 

Mass., Han- 

nah Day ..... $1,000 00 
Manlius, N. Y., 

Horatio Chap- 


nie Eastman .. 10 00 
Janesville, Wis., 
Inc. J. S. Cros- 


1,334 81 
840 
6,801 
Donations and Legacies 
from April 1, 1897, to 
Aug. 1, 1897 eee 53,932 
Donations and Legacies 
from April 1, 1897, to 
Sept, 1, 1897 $60,733 
Donations received to Sept. 1, 
1897 41,222 
New Hampshire ......... 335 
223 
Massachusetts ........... 5,789 
Rhode Island ..... 718 
Connecticut 747 
New York .......- 10,534 
New 3,064 
Pennyslvania 35727 
54 
District of Columbia ..... 150 
128 
West Virginia ...... «+. 555 
3,190 
444 
2,022 
1,043 
947 
Minnesota 782 
416 
710 
192 
621 
148 
North Dakota .....++-... 160 
South Dakota ........... 170 
Washin 123 
I 
75 
31 
South Carolina 1 
Tennessee ...... ...- I 
12 
10 
14 
British Columbia ........ 60 
Indian Territory .......-. 28 
16 
Norway 22 
263 
266 
I 
Miscellaneous 1 


50 
61 


42 


30 


72 


63 
20 


Donations 


FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 


For eighteen years 
I was not able to do 
any work, was con- 
fined to the house 
three years, often con- 
fined to the bed; took 
cold on the slightest 
exposure, eyes were 
weak and discharged 
_ great deal of mucous, 
* was deaf in right ear, 
suffered intensel 
ain in head, 
ainting spells, 
Zoften thought would 
= mlose my mind, and 
was a misery to my- 

My self and friends. 

Eighteen months ago 

used Aerial Medication, in two weeks hearing 

was fully restored, Catarrh gradually subsided, 

and in six months was entirely cured. It has 

been one year since I used the treatment, the 

disease has not returned, and I feel like a new 

person.—Mrs. ELLEGOOD, 2221 Walnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


34 years ago I had 
risings in my ears, had 
Catarrh 30 years, hear- 
ing failed, for many 
years could not hear 
oud conversation two 
feet away, had contin- 
ual roaring in ears, 
hoarseness, throat sore 
and dry, intense pain 
over eyes and “stopped 
up” feeling in my head. 
General health so im- We 
paired was not able to 
work. Used Aerial Med- 
ication in ’92. Itstopped 
the roaring, pain and aaa 
soreness, fully restored my hearing, for five years 
have been free from Catarrh.—WM. F. Bowers, 
Howell, Arkansas. 


«« Whereas I was Deaf, now I can Hear.” 


At the age of 69, after 
having suffered from Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness 20 years, 
am truly thankful to state 
that I am entirely cured 
by Aerial Medication; my 
hearing, which had be- 
come so bad that I could 
not hear a watch tick, or 
§ conversation, is fully re- 
j stored. I will verify this 
statement. — WILLIAM 

RitcuiE, Derby Centre, V t. 
We have reliable assurance that the above 


statements are genuine and that Dr. Moore is 
a reputable physician.—Christian Standard 


Cincinnati, 
MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved remark- 
ably successful last year, I have decided to renew 
it, and will for a short time send medicines jor 
three months’ treatment free. For question form 
and particulars, address, 

J. H. Moore, M.D., Dept. B18, Cincinnati, 0. 
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THOMAS TODD, 
Book, Job and Catalogue PILINter 


7-A Beacon and 1 Somerset Streets, Boston. 
Church Creeds, Sermons, Library Catalogues, Programs. | 


All kinds of Commercial Printing executed at short notice, in the best manner, and at very 
reasonable prices. 


WE have yielded to the importu- 
nity of our customers to man- , 
facture a perfect Paste Polish. We TRADE MARI REGISTERED, 


offerthe*é WE POUS,. 
and re- SUN PASTE CANT 
commend it for an after-dinner™® 
shine, and to touch up spots. 


Applied and polished withacloth. 
Does not dry up or rust the box. —or 


The “R ISIN G SU N Stove Polish in cakes has been upon 
the market thirty years, has an annual sale of three thousand tons, and 


for economy, durability and brilliancy, and for general blacking of a 
Stove it is still unsurpassed. MORSE BRO'S, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 


ROBERT WILSON, 


Desires to become acquainted with business men and building committees who contemplate erecting large buildings, and 
want to let all the different branches of the building under one contract. ‘The following 1897 contracts I am at work upon: 
Calvary Baptist Church, Providence, R. I.; Morrill Block, Concord, N. H.; Draper Memorial Church, Hopedale, R.1!. 


VARD: 


Urron Ave., Pawrucker,R.1, Office, 813 Industrial Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 


TELEPHONE 4513-3, PAWTUCKET. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Several plans: two 
pane give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, containing plans and a $500.00 
jove story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, | Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, a.m. | SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


8. W. COR. MAIN & 3D STS., LOUISVILLE, KY. PRESIDENT AND MANAGER. 69-71 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


$761 


“The Rising Sun and Sun Paste Stove Polish.’’ 

| 

| 

Contractor, 


= 
# 


BURMAN 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FOUR RACES IN BURMA 


CHIN 
\ 
RSS 
TAMIL KAREN 
| 


